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A BLIND  MAN  LOOKS 
AT  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

By  John  Wilson,  O.B.E. 

Work  for  the  blind  which  started  as  a good  cause  had  now  become  a good 
national  investment,  says  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Royal  Common- 
wealth Society  for  the  Blind.  In  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  700 
different  jobs  are  now  performed  in  35  industries  ; but  in  Commonwealth 
countries  where  eye  diseases  flourish  like  a primeval  scourge  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

Sir  Hilary  Blood,  G.B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 


TN  a recent  journey  of  something  over  50,000 
A miles,  my  wife  and  I visited  Pakistan,  India, 
Ceylon,  Singapore  and  most  of  the  States  in  the 
Malayan  Federation.  We  went  on  to  Sarawak, 
Brunei,  North  Borneo  and  round  the  corner  of 
Asia  to  Hong  Kong.  In  an  8,000-mile  journey 
round  Australia,  we  visited  all  the  state  capitals. 
By  comparison,  New  Zealand  was  a restful  inter- 
lude before  we  flew  on  to  Fiji,  where  it  rained 
unbelievably,  and  then  on  to  Honolulu,  where, 
fortunately,  our  aircraft  halted  for  a few  hours 
in  that  sophisticated  paradise. 

In  Canada,  we  visited  the  cities  on  the  air 
route  from  Vancouver  right  across  the  country 
to  Toronto.  In  the  United  States,  after  visiting 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  we  concluded  our 
Commonwealth  tour  appropriately  enough  by 
visiting  that  other  Commonwealth — the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

To  explain  the  objects  of  this  journey,  I give 
some  statistics.  Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many 
blind  people  there  are  in  the  Commonwealth,  but 
on  available  estimates  the  number  certainly  ex- 
ceeds three  million.  The  largest  number,  more 
than  two  million,  is  in  India  and  Pakistan.  There 
are  something  like  70,000  in  Ghana,  Ceylon  and 
Malaya  and  about  600,000  in  Commonwealth 
territories  of  Africa. 

In  these  countries,  where  eye  diseases  flourish 
with  the  virulence  of  a primeval  scourge,  blind- 
ness in  the  past  understandably  presented  a 
baffling  problem.  By  all  but  a few  gallant 
pioneers,  it  was  regarded  as  just  one  more  of 
those  distressing  but  irremediable  infirmities  of 
mankind.  That  fatalism  has  now  been  challenged 
by  medical  advances  which  offer  real  means  of 
large-scale  prevention  and  by  the  demonstration 
that  blind  people  can  be  retrained  realistically 
for  productive  life  among  their  own  communities. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  these  ideas,  considerable 
progress  is  being  made,  but  still,  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  most  blind  people  live  as  they  have  always 
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done,  as  beggars  and  family  dependents,  often 
in  want  and  misery. 

By  contrast,  in  a number  of  countries — notably 
within  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand — a 
new  world  of  opportunity  has  opened  for  the 
blind.  Preventable  blindness  has  been  reduced 
to  a minimum  and  a century  of  effort  by  social 
workers  has  produced  results  which  are  still, 
perhaps,  not  sufficiently  widely  known  to  the 
general  public.  In  Britain  today,  for  example, 
one-third  of  all  blind  people  of  working  age  are 
employed,  most  of  them  in  competitive,  unsub- 
sidized jobs.  It  has  been  estimated  that  they 
produce  goods  and  services  worth  £5  million 
annually. 

Blind  people  are  holding  their  own  in  pro- 
fessions, commerce  and  industry.  There  are  360 
blind  civil  servants,  and  in  factories  blind 
workers  do  more  than  700  different  jobs  in  35 
major  industries.  Near  the  Royal  Common- 
wealth Society’s  Headquarters  is  a library  with 
300,000  braille  volumes  in  it.  The  Royal 
National  Institute,  which  last  year  printed  half 
a million  braille  volumes,  periodicals  and 
pamphlets,  has  an  instrument  which  enables 
blind  engineers  to  measure  accurately  to  a five- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  My  point  is  that 
all  this  started  as  a good  cause  but  it  has  become 
a good  national  investment. 

Leading  Commonwealth  countries  have  long 
had  a fine  record  in  this  work.  Drawing  on  their 
experience,  the  emergent  countries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have,  in  recent  years,  given  a lead  in 
adapting  the  techniques  of  work  for  the  blind 
to  the  vastly  different  conditions  which  prevail 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  was  to  help  such  develop- 
ments that  our  Society  was  formed  in  1950  and 
the  results  during  the  last  eight  years  have  very 
well  justified  the  initiative  which  was  then  taken 
by  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments and  the  Royal  National  Institute. 

Central  blind  welfare  organizations  have  been 
founded  in  a score  of  countries  where  they  did 
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not  exist  before.  Fifty  new  schools  and  training 
centres  have  been  started.  The  number  of  blind 
people  at  work  or  in  training  centres  has  multi- 
plied tenfold.  Braille  alphabets  have  been 
devised  for  most  of  the  written  languages  of  the 
area.  That  is  one  of  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  a blind  Dunstaner  from  New  Zealand,  Sir 
Clutha  MacKenzie,  who  worked  for  many  years 
on  this  job.  Trained  workers  have  gone  out 
from  Britain  and  teachers  have  come  here  for 
training. 

Surveys  have  given  a detailed  picture  of  the 
extent  and  causes  of  blindness  over  large  areas 
and  research  has  brought  within  reach  methods 
of  controlling  some  of  the  major  eye  diseases  such 
as  the  notorious  River  Blindness  in  West  Africa. 

This  work  is  still  very  much  at  its  beginning 
but  its  practical  results  seem  to  have  implications 
for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  It  was  recognized 
that  this  is  a movement  in  which  the  fullest 
expression  can  be  given  to  contemporary  ideas 
of  Commonwealth  partnership  and  that,  from 
its  original  form  of  an  association  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  it  might  very 
well  be  gradually  extended  into  a Common- 
wealth effort  for  the  blind  of  the  less  developed 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

These  were  amongst  the  considerations  which 
led  our  Society,  last  year,  to  change  its  name  and 
expand  its  constitution.  My  job  was  to  explain 
these  changes  to  our  friends  abroad,  to  take  a 
closer  view  of  the  vast  problem  of  blindness  in 
Asia  and  to  see  what  resources  might  be  mobil- 
ized for  an  expanded  Commonwealth  programme. 
This  could  work  only  if — to  use  the  phraseology 
of  simpler  days — the  older  Dominions  would 
join  in,  not  just  with  encouragement,  but  with 
money  and  trained  staff. 

Dominions’  Help  Sought 

The  very  large  question  was  also  raised  of  what 
the  newer  Dominions  might  think  of  such  an 
idea.  We  foresaw  a number  of  difficulties  but, 
as  so  often  happens  when  you  are  talking  to 
people  instead  of  about  them,  very  few  of  these 
difficulties  actually  presented  themselves. 

I have  just  returned  from  this  journey  con- 
vinced not  only  that  this  scheme  can  be  made 
to  work  but  also  that,  in  such  non-official  and 
non-political  activities,  the  Commonwealth  has  a 
unique  opportunity  and  great  possibilities  of 
growth.  Lest  you  should  think  that  this  is  just 
a traveller’s  optimism,  let  me  add  that  there  is 
good  prospect  that  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  in  the  next  few  years  be  providing 
money  and  technical  assistance  on  an  appreciable 
scale  to  the  common  effort. 

So  far,  I have  talked  of  statistics  and  schemes. 
May  I now  try  to  sketch  into  the  picture  some 


of  the  people  behind  the  figures  ? Those  of  you 
who  know  the  East  will  probably  carry  in  your 
memory  and  perhaps  in  your  conscience  the 
pathetic  spectacle  of  child  beggars,  many  of  them 
blind.  You  hear  their  whining,  prematurely  aged 
voices  in  the  slums  of  Calcutta  and  Lahore,  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  Karachi,  Delhi  and 
Bombay.  Nobody  has  the  slightest  idea  how 
many  blind  beggars  there  are  in  the  sub-continent 
but  the  number  must  be  in  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands. 

The  striking  fact  is  that  the  city  of  Calcutta 
alone  has  almost  as  many  blind  people  as  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

I was  particularly  struck  by  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  women  in  Pakistan.  It  is 
quite  remarkable  the  way  in  which  they  are 
giving  a lead  in  social  affairs.  In  Karachi,  the 
Begum  Iskander  Mirza  and  other  citizens  of 
Pakistan  formed  an  organization  concerned  with 
all  the  blind  in  the  country.  Within  an  institution 
which  commemorates  the  name  of  the  wife  of  a 
British  Commissioner,  they  are  building  an  em- 
ployment factory  for  the  blind. 

New  Indian  Training  Centre 

At  Dehra  Dun,  in  buildings  once  occupied  by 
the  Viceroy’s  bodyguard,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, following  splendid  initiative  given  by 
St.  Dunstan’s  during  the  war,  are  developing  a 
training  centre  which  may  have  far-reaching 
benefits  for  the  blind  of  the  country.  At  that 
place,  there  are  braille  books  being  printed  in  a 
uniform  code  capable  of  serving  all  the  languages 
of  India,  and  a technician  is  making  braille 
apparatus  of  fine  quality.  In  future,  any  blind 
Indian  should  be  able,  using  one  set  of  characters, 
to  read  all  Indian  languages.  That  is  a great  deal 
more  than  any  sighted  Indian  can  do.  In  Madras, 
80  blind  workers,  most  of  whom  were  beggars 
until  a few  months  ago,  are  using  complicated 
machinery  and  making  good  money  in  a bicycle 
factory. 

In  Eastern  Malaya,  labourers  are  clearing  a 
patch  of  jungle.  The  work  is  being  directed  by 
a dynamic  English  woman  who  spends  her  spare 
time  climbing  mountains  in  Borneo  and  once 
won  the  Indian  ski-ing  championship.  This 
place  will  soon  be  a rural  training  centre,  the 
first  in  South-East  Asia,  where  blind  kampong 
people  will  learn  paddy-planting,  rubber  tapping, 
cultivation  and  husbandry.  One  of  the  smaller 
difficulties  .of  this  set-up  at  the  moment  is  the 
unearthing  of  mortar  shells.  Three  years  ago, 
this  was  the  site  of  a battle  with  the  bandits,  and 
our  men  evidently  left  some  of  their  “hardware” 
behind. 

On  a hill  overlooking  Johore  is  the  new 
Princess  Elizabeth  School  for  the  Blind,  built 
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by  the  people  of  Malaya  from  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. A blind  student  will  show  you 
round.  He  is  proud  of  every  classroom  of  the 
place.  For  him,  this  is  the  new  Malaya.  The 
teachers,  who  were  trained  in  the  United  King- 
dom, will  soon  themselves  be  training  blind 
welfare  workers  from  other  Asian  countries. 

In  Hong  Kong,  there  are  at  least  5,000  blind 
people,  most  of  them  beggars,  minstrels  and 
fortune  tellers.  Some  of  them  showed  us  where 
they  sleep  at  nights,  beneath  a piece  of  canvas 
stretched  against  the  wall  of  a street,  under  the 
stairways  and  in  the  doorways  of  tenements, 
even  on  the  roof-tops.  Two  missions  care  for 
a group  of  blind  orphan  girls.  Without  that 
refuge,  it  is  difficult  to  think  what  life  these  girls 
would  have  found  in  the  streets  of  that  tough 
city. 

The  Blind  in  Sarawak 

In  Sarawak,  we  went  through  the  jungle  on  a 
launch  up  the  Rejang  River  to  meet  blind 
members  of  the  sea  dyak  community.  In  the 
ramshackle  “long  houses,”  with  notched  tree 
trunks  for  stairs  and  sagging  bamboo  floors,  life 
is  difficult  for  the  blind.  A few  succeed  in 
cultivating  patches  of  land  along  the  river  and 
one  whom  I met  goes  fishing,  with  his  son  as 
steersman,  in  a canoe  which  he  made  himself 
but  of  a jungle  tree.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
best  evidence  of  what  is  possible  is  often  not 
what  the  textbooks  say,  but  what  some  blind 
individuals  do.  The  Sarawak  Social  Welfare 
Council  plans  to  provide  money  for  a new  “long 
house,”  which  will  be  a training  centre  for  the 
blind. 

Now  let  me  narrow  the  picture  still  further, 
to  a single  individual.  Chan  Poh  Lin  is  a 
vivacious  Chinese  girl  of  15  years.  She  lives 
in  Sago  Lane,  in  down-town  Singapore,  in  an 
annexe  to  one  of  the  Death  Houses.  Two  years 
ago  she  went  blind  and  deaf  and,  in  all  previous 
generations,  that  would  probably  have  been  the 
end  of  her  story.  A social  worker  brought  her 
to  the  new  school  for  the  blind  in  Singapore. 
There  she  met  Reuben  Jacob,  a blind  man  who, 
by  an  odd  chain  of  coincidences,  had  learned 
braille  from  a missionary  in  a Japanese  prison. 
He  had  read  of  Helen  Keller,  the  famous 
American  deaf-blind  scholar,  and  he  started  to 
teach  Lin  to  communicate  by  hand  signs.  She 
soon  learned  to  speak  to  him  in  Chinese,  which 
would  have  been  a creditable  achievement  for  an 
expert  teacher  in  a specially  equipped  school. 
But  the  girl’s  next  step  was  an  act  of  near  genius. 
She  decided  to  learn  English,  a language  which 
she  had  never  known  and  now  could  not  hear. 
Gradually,  by  trial  and  error,  by  finding  equiva- 
lent sounds  in  her  own  language,  by  an  infinity 


of  patience,  she  began  to  speak  first  words  and 
then  sentences  in  quite  good  English.  Now,  the 
school  bus  makes  its  way  down  to  collect  her 
every  morning,  in  her  white  dress  which,  by 
some  miracle  known  only  to  the  Chinese,  her 
aunt  is  able  to  launder  each  night  in  their  tiny 
cubicle  about  the  size  of  a saloon  car  in  Sago 
Lane.  I felt  that  I did  not  come  across  a more 
gallant  thing  in  the  whole  of  Asia. 

To  turn  back  to  the  broader  picture,  the 
striking  fact  is  that  probably  two-thirds  of  all 
the  blindness  in  the  Commonwealth  is  due  to 
diseases  which  can  nowadays  be  either  prevented 
or  cured.  Trachoma  and  the  various  forms  of 
conjunctivitis  are  by  far  the  most  prevalent 
causes  of  blindness.  As  old  as  the  pyramids, 
whose  scribes  recorded  them,  and  as  ubiquitous 
as  the  flies  and  dust  which  carry  them,  they 
cause  blindness  in  all  the  continents.  One 
authority,  perhaps  something  of  an  enthusiast, 
has  claimed  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  they 
affect  the  eyes  of  half  the  people  of  the  world. 

Trachoma  is  recorded  as  a major  cause  of 
blindness  in  26  of  the  44  colonies  from  which 
returns  are  available.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  one  East  African  tribe  have  trachoma. 
I have  been  to  some  Arab  villages  where  every- 
one has  it  during  the  epidemic  season.  In  Fiji, 
it  largely  accounts  for  the  fact  that  one  Fijian 
in  every  85  has  been  returned  as  blind  by  the 
census. 

Curing  Trachoma 

Until  a few  years  ago,  trachoma  was  virtually 
incurable.  Now,  it  can  be  successfully  dealt  with 
by  modern  drugs.  After  a two-year  survey  in 
Kenya,  an  eye  specialist  reported  that  two-fifths 
of  the  blindness  in  that  country  could  be  elim- 
inated in  five  years,  mainly  through  treating 
trachoma  and  conjunctivitis  in  the  villages. 
Such  results  have,  in  fact,  already  been  achieved 
by  Dr.  Ida  Mann  in  Western  Australia,  which, 
I believe,  was  once  described  as  “the  land  of 
sand,  sorrow  and  sore  eyes.”  A few  weeks  ago, 
the  Lister  Institute  announced  that  it  had 
isolated  the  trachoma  virus,  an  achievement 
which,  if  it  can  lead  to  a successful  vaccine,  may 
open  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of  tropical 
disease. 

Less  widespread  than  trachoma,  but  more 
spectacular  in  the  places  where  it  exists,  is 
onchocerciasis,  that  unpronounceable  scourge 
which  we  have  renamed  River  Blindness.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  that  disease,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  stricken  villages  of  West  Africa,  will 
know  of  the  effect  it  can  have  on  the  economic 
life  of  a community.  Until  recently,  this  disease 
also  was  considered  incurable  and  control  of  the 
little  Simuliun  flies  which  carry  it  presented 
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difficult  problems.  Scientists  in  Africa  and 
Central  America  have  now  achieved  remarkable 
success  with  control  schemes.  Our  surveys  in 
West  Africa  show  not  only  that  the  flies  that 
carry  the  disease  can  be  controlled  at  a cost  well 
within  local  resources,  but  also  that  early  treat- 
ment can  often  save  sight. 

Cataract,  though  readily  curable,  still  blinds 
great  numbers  of  Commonwealth  citizens.  In 
India,  I met  a doctor  who  had  done  a lakh  of 
cataract  operations.  I doubt  whether  Sir  Henry 
Holland  ever  had  time  to  stop  and  count  the 
number  he  removed  on  the  Frontier.  Smallpox 
and  leprosy  still  blind  many  people,  but  these 
diseases  also  are  coming  under  control. 

What  struck  me  in  the  course  of  this  journey 
where  I spoke  and  talked  to  most  of  the  eye 
surgeons  is  that  more  intractable  than  any  eye 
diseases  is  the  ignorance  and  squalor  in  which 
these  diseases  flourish.  Not  long  ago,  an  eye 
specialist  told  me,  “We  are  fighting  trachoma  in 
my  clinic  with  antibiotics,  but  we  should  be 
fighting  it  with  soap  and  water  in  the  huts.” 
In  the  Lake  Mweru  region  of  Northern  Rhodesia, 
there  is  a district  where  one  child  in  every  30  is 
blind.  This  results  from  the  concoctions  used 
by  tribal  medicine  men  on  eyes  affected  by 
measles.  In  Eastern  Malaya,  the  Government 
is  trying  to  stop  mothers  putting  their  children, 
as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  on  an  exclusive  diet 
of  polished  rice,  which  often  causes  blindness 
through  vitamin  deficiency. 

Having  regard  to  all  these  possibilities,  it  is 
perhaps  true  to  say  that  the  mass  prevention  of 
blindness  is  now  even  more  an  administrative 
and  political  problem  than  it  is  simply  a medical 
problem.  After  all,  a “wonder  drug”  only  be- 
comes wonderful  in  the  hands  of  someone  who 
can  use  it  in  a place  where  people  need  it. 

More  Eye  Doctors  Needed 

We  need  more  eye  doctors  in  well-appointed 
hospitals,  but  just  as  clearly  we  need  orderlies 
in  jeeps  and  bush  dispensaries.  A clearer  defini- 
tion is  also  needed  of  the  extent  to  which  selected 
modern  drugs  can  be  administered  by  people 
with  a minimum  of  medical  training,  such  as 
teachers,  wives  of  district  officers  and  voluntary 
workers.  Such  a policy  involves  risks,  but  they 
are  small  compared  with  the  risk  of  leaving  the 
job  to  Nature  or  to  the  witch  doctors.  Perhaps 
we  have  reached  a point  when  we  shall  next 
witness  an  administrative  revolution  in  medicine 
as  exciting  in  its  way  as  the  chemical  revolution 
which  produced  these  new  and  wonderful  drugs. 

But  whatever  is  done  to  prevent  blindness, 
there  will,  for  generations  to  come,  be  great 
numbers  of  people  who  are  incurably  blind. 
Anyone  who  has  recently  visited  Africa  or  Asia 


will  know  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  rely 
implicitly  on  those  traditions  of  clan  and  family 
responsibility  which  formerly  ensured  that  the 
disabled  would  not  become  a public  embarrass- 
ment. These  traditions  will  have  to  be  gradually 
replaced  either  by  a system  of  relief — -which, 
once  it  starts,  will  cost  millions — or  by  a policy 
aimed  at  restoring  the  disabled  to  productive 
life.  Our  task  is  to  adapt,  to  the  realities  of  life 
in  an  African  tribe  or  an  Asian  village,  those 
techniques  of  blind  welfare  which  have  proved 
so  conspicuously  successful  in  a few  advanced 
urban  countries.  We  have  already  learned  a 
good  deal  about  this  and  it  may  be  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  can  apply  these  lessons  on 
a much  broader  scale. 

Most  Blindness  in  Rural  Areas 

The  great  majority  of  blind  people  in  Africa 
and  Asia  come  not  from  towns  but  from  rural 
areas,  where  most  people  live  as  cultivators, 
herdsmen,  fishermen  or  village  artisans.  When 
they  go  blind,  they  give  up  their  occupation. 
That  is  not  because  they  have  lost  their  skill  or 
because  the  work  is  impossible  without  sight, 
but  because  of  the  tradition  that  blindness  is 
incapacitating  and  a lack  of  stimulus  and  re- 
training. 

To  meet  that  situation,  a radically  new  type 
of  training  centre  for  the  blind  has  now  been 
started  in  five  African  territories.  Blind  village 
people  come  to  these  centres,  often  with  their 
wives.  They  learn  to  find  their  way  about  in- 
dependently over  difficult  country,  to  grow  food 
and  crops,  to  tend  cattle  and  to  make  articles 
from  local  materials  which  will  sell  in  village 
markets.  They  use  the  tools  and  methods  of 
their  locality.  They  live  in  conditions  which 
are  familiar  to  them  from  their  days  in  the  village. 
Once  re-established  in  their  own  village  among 
their  own  people,  they  should  have  a good  chance 
of  becoming  active  people  again  and  of  maintain- 
ing their  family  at  a standard  not  much  below 
that  of  their  neighbours.  The  cost  of  such  train- 
ing is  much  lower  than  that  in  an  urban  work- 
shop and,  once  the  initial  experiments  have  been 
made  and  the  instructors  have  been  trained, 
should  be  within  the  resources  of  any  village 
community.  The  preliminary  results  are  im- 
mensely encouraging  and  these  schemes  have 
attracted  international  interest  as  the  possible 
beginning  of  a new  pattern  in  work  for  the  blind. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a means  of  applying 
this  policy  on  a really  large  scale.  That  probably 
cannot  be  done  exclusively  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  blind  welfare,  but  if  taken  up  by  the  Com- 
munity Development  Programme  of  a country 
such  as  India  it  might,  in  a few  years,  start  a new 
age  for  a great  number  of  blind  people. 
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Such  ideas  are  also  having  their  influence  on 
the  planning  of  some  blind  schools.  In  a 
Rhodesian  fishing  village  during  my  last  African 
tour,  I visited  such  a school,  which,  incidentally, 
is  described  in  a little  book  issued  by  our  Society 
and  to  which  Sir  Gilbert  Rennie  wrote  the  fore- 
word. The  building  cost  less  than  £650  and  was 
put  up  by  the  village  people  using  sun-dried 
bricks  under  thatch.  Thirty-two  blind  children 
attend,  some  coming  daily  from  neighbouring 
huts.  Others  come  from  remoter  villages  and 
live  in  “round  houses,”  each  under  a hut  chief. 
The  whole  show  is  just  like  a miniature 
village. 

The  two  teachers,  both  village  men,  give 
formal  lessons,  but  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  school  is  part  of  the  village  and  open  to  its 
sounds  and  life.  Shortly  after  dawn,  the  children 
go  into  the  bush,  usually  by  themselves,  to  gather 
wood  for  the  fire  and  material  for  the  day’s  work. 
When  I was  there,  two  of  the  blind  students 
were  fashioning  a canoe — a very  creditable  one, 
too — from  a tree  trunk  which  they  had  sawn 
down  in  the  wood.  Others  were  repairing  hand- 
made nets,  kindling  the  fish-curing  fire  or  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  where  they  grow  much  of  the 
school’s  food.  When  they  finish  schooling,  these 
children  will  not  be  scholars,  though  some  reach 
standard  five,  but  they  will  know  every  inch  and 
every  activity  of  their  village.  They  will  be  part 
of  their  community  because  they  have  never  left 
it.  They  will  stand  a good  chance  of  marrying 
local  girls  and  becoming  efficient  tribesmen. 
That,  surely,  is  something  new  in  Africa. 

Blind  Children 

But  in  countries  which  have  a great  number 
of  blind  children,  widely  scattered  over  a large 
area,  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  simply  by  building  more  blind 
schools.  In  Pakistan,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  80,000  blind  children.  There  are 
schools  for  fewer  than  200  of  them.  Unless  a 
new  method  of  expansion  can  be  found,  all  but 
a minority  of  these  children  will  remain  un- 
educated and  will  become  unemployable  adults, 
and  in  some  way  or  other  they  will  cost  the 
community  a good  deal. 

By  one  of  those  alarming  freaks  of  medical 
science,  a similar  problem  presented  itself  re- 
cently in  the  United  States,  a country  which  has 
one  of  the  world’s  most  advanced  systems  of 
education  for  the  blind.  An  eye  condition  result- 
ing from  the  administration  of  oxygen  to  pre- 
mature babies  practically  doubled  the  number 
of  America’s  blind  children  in  a single  generation. 
The  disease  has  now  been  practically  eliminated, 
but  it  encouraged  a development  which  may  have 
far-reaching  influence. 


The  greatly  increased  numbers  could  not 
readily  be  accommodated  in  blind  schools,  even 
in  America.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  went  to 
ordinary  day  schools  where,  with  the  help  of 
special  teachers,  they  were  educated  alongside 
seeing  children.  Nearly  half  the  blind  children 
in  the  United  States  are  now  being  educated  in 
this  way.  Some  authorities  claim  that  they  are 
benefiting  greatly  from  the  experience.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  this  new  approach 
to  the  problem  presents  an  exciting  new  oppor- 
tunity in  countries  where  the  alternative  before 
most  blind  children  is  between  this  sort  of 
education  and  no  education. 

Existing  schools  for  the  blind  have  a vital  part 
to  play  as  demonstrators  of  what  is  possible  and 
as  centres  for  training  teachers.  In  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  such  a system  might  accomplish 
more  in  a generation  than  could  be  expected  from 
a whole  century  of  specialized  development. 

Workshops  Needed  in  Cities 

In  the  cities,  where  many  blind  people  already 
live  in  bitter  poverty,  sheltered  workshops  are 
necessary  and  agencies  to  place  blind  people  in 
general  industry.  The  workshops  must  provide 
a reasonable  livelihood  and  as  permanent  sub- 
sidies can  seldom  be  guaranteed,  they  must,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  self-supporting.  In  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail,  that  should  be  possible, 
though  it  did  not  happen  in  the  past,  probably 
because  the  workshops  were  often  modelled  too 
closely  on  the  pattern  in  Britain  and  America, 
which  was  designed  for  quite  different  economic 
conditions.  You  cannot  sell  baskets  in  a country 
where  every  peasant  makes  his  own  and  cane 
grows  wild.  Some  of  the  new  workshops  now 
being  built  in  Asia  will  be  controlled  by  indus- 
trialists who  are  determined  to  make  them 
pay. 

I hope  I have  been  able  to  show  not  only  that 
these  things  are  practical,  but  that  this  is  a field 
of  activity  which  offers  unusual  opportunities  for 
Commonwealth  collaboration.  To  the  countries 
concerned  the  advantage  is  obvious,  and  I am 
sure  that  the  Commonwealth  itself  will  benefit 
equally  from  forms  of  collaboration  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  but  have  much  to  do 
with  the  basic  uncontroversial  needs. 

So  many  of  the  great  issues  which  bring 
Commonwealth  Governments  together  neces- 
sarily involve  contact  at  such  a high  level  that 
they  may  never  touch  the  ground  and  the  lives 
of  ordinary  people.  You  cannot  travel  through 
the  Commonwealth  these  days  without  sensing, 
often  in  places  where  you  least  expect  it,  a 
broadening  interest  in  the  Commonwealth  idea. 
Often  that  interest  is  cautious,  tentative  and 
provisional,  but  it  seems  to  express  a wish  for 
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closer  association  which  reaches  well  beyond  the 
interests  of  trade,  the  requirements  of  strategy 
and  the  formal  links  of  government. 

Much  is  being  done  to  foster  this  sentiment 
by  governments,  the  Commonwealth  organiza- 
tions, universities,  the  Press,  radio  and  other 
agencies.  You  have  only  to  look  at  any  High 
Commissioner’s  visiting  book  to  see  how  broad 
the  contact  has  already  become.  But  something 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  projecting,  on  a 
popular  scale,  the  less  formal  idea  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  a functioning  association  between 
people.  In  such  a setting,  the  social  service 
organizations  may  have  an  important  part  to 
play,  particularly  those  which  leave  scope  for 
individual  action. 

Surprising  Encounter 

One  of  my  most  surprising  encounters  on  this 
tour  was  when  I met  a Yorkshireman  carrying 
a plank  of  wood  through  an  Asian  village.  He 
was  a foreman  carpenter  in  a cargo  boat  and 
had  returned  to  this  village  where  he  had  been 
stationed  for  a while  during  the  war.  He  had 
come  to  help  with  the  community  development 
plan,  but  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
sponsored  by  any  Government  Department  or 
international  agency.  He  was  emphatically  not 
a missionary  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  paying 
him  a salary.  He  told  me  that  he  had  had  a 


letter  from  the  village  dispenser  describing  the 
difficulties  which  the  people  were  experiencing 
in  shaping  the  timber.  Having  some  time  on 
his  hands  and  a little  money  in  the  savings  bank, 
he  decided  to  come,  bringing  his  tools  with  him. 
I asked  whether  there  was  any  reason  why  he 
had  chosen  a Commonwealth  country.  I think 
his  exact  words  in  reply  were  these  : “I  know 
this  lot.  We  trust  each  other  most  of  the  time, 
and  I am  beginning  to  learn  the  language.”  That 
seemed  to  me  about  as  good  a formula  for 
Commonwealth  partnership  as  anything  to  be 
found  in  the  Statute  Book.  An  association  in 
which  such  immediate,  down-to-earth  things  are 
happening  surely  has  a special  virtue  these  days, 
when  sputniks  circle  the  earth  and  serious  people 
question  whether  the  scientists  are  leading  us 
towards  Utopia  or  to  Armageddon. 

The  Commonwealth  is  now  moving  cautiously 
past  the  breaking-point  of  all  former  empires, 
and  as  Mr.  Gaitskell  said  here  recently,  its  chance 
of  survival  may  be  not  only  by  the  strength  of 
self-interest,  but  also  by  the  practical  quality  of 
its  ideals.  If  that  happens,  may  we  not  dare  to 
look  forward  to  a day  when  in  every  country  of 
the  Commonwealth  preventable  blindness  will  be 
a rare  misfortune  and  blind  people  will  have  a 
chance  to  stand  erect  among  their  fellows  as 
self-supporting  men  and  women.  That  seems  to 
be  surely  their  right  as  human  beings  and  as 
citizens  of  no  mean  city. 
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